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also the Constitution was ultimately something
sacred perhaps; but immediately it was something
useful and ingenious. It was another sage and
politic deception; an " organized hypocrisy; " on
the surface an impressive array of outmoded
antiquities, below, a gleamingly efficient modern
machine. It captured the imagination of the
ignorant and satisfied the reason of the educated.
It was the subtlest and most perfect of all govern-
ments, slowly worked out by a stupid and blunder-
ing race. Plainly Bagehot's picture, despite the
paradoxes, humorous or serious, is more literally
realistic than Burke's, for the British Constitution
was in the nineteenth century, and is to-day, in
considerable degree veritably a sage and politic
deception. Bagehot lost some of the spiritual
significance of English constitutional history, per-
haps, but the bare, present fact he saw sharply
and clearly. And therefore he will probably be
read by sober men in a prosaic age, but could never,
like Burke, have inspired a great conservative
movement in a revolutionary age.
But why should these two great political philo-
sophers conceive almost the same truth in terms
so widely different? I have already attempted to
answer this question in the chapter on religion.4
Burke saw so keenly and vividly the misery and
wickedness of the world that he required a conso-
latory vision into the glories of heaven. Bagehot
never saw, perhaps, quite into the depths nor up
to the pinnacles, and therefore he could observe
the great middle regions more plainly and justly.
Burke's merit is largeness and nobility of insight,
Bagehot's, clarity and ingenuity of insight.